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ABi^TRACT 

Basic to good pro9^atQining is input from and support 
of the individuals for whom th^ program is developed. This essential 
philosophy is termed "participator^ management** in business 
environments ^nd provides a fram^w^rk in a university setting tc^ 
establishing ^ program involvi^^ considerable money, staff commitment 
an^ effort, iiistitutional backin^r and business and industry support. 
Sn^h student involvment and support^ is being fostered in the 
CQ<>perative Education program in ttie University of Georgia's 
Cooperative Education program. CoOj^etative education is a structured 
ediicational plan alternating peiric^s of work with periods of academic 
stiidy to help students identify oa^eer goals, relate them to their 
academic achievements, and develop skills systematically in both 
at^as. The cooperative Education si^aff has worked to support and 
entourage a si:udent initiated and lAaintained network called The Co--op 
Cliibo The Co-op Club's input in pr^gtam planning and development is 
providing necessary administratix^Q/ creative, end evaluative input to 
broaden and si:rengthen the Coope^ai^ive Education program campus hnd 
co/tonunity wide, all of which indicates that the effort involved to 
initiate and support this type of ^>rganization is worthwhile. 
(Aiithor/ABL) 
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philosophy is termed ^'|i<?tticipatory management" in business 
environments and provi%s a framework in a Univerjity setting for 
establishing a prograj^ involving considerable money, staff cojnmitment 
and effort, institutional racking, anJ business and industry support. 

Such student invoivernent and support is being fostered in the 
Cooperative Education ^rrogram at The University of Georgia tht^ugh 
the creation of a stu^^nt group called The Co-op club. The Co^op 
Club'': inpiit in progr^ planning and development is providing 
necessary administrative, creative, and evaluative input to b^Cjsden 
and strengthen the Co-of^etative Education program campus and coAununity 
wide. 



1. student ParticipAtion in Program Planning 

If programs fo^r students are to survive and succeed they must 
have student input ^nd support. This input not only m^i^iitiizes 
students* experience of d program, but enhances the educational 
impact and developmiaAt of such a program. Heath (1960) maintains 
that personal development of college students can be eni^anced through 
programs that 1) e^c^ect and encourage students to take 
responsibility for gpowth in othvBrs and 2) provide opportunities for 
students to assume ^Jteirnative roles. Experience has taught that 
programs can uenefit equally from this kind of commitment and 
involvement. 

According to BoAd and McDonald (1980)"... educational 
development takes plAce as a result of the collaboration Peers, 
each taking equal responsibility and each having the saliva stake in 
the outcomes." This collaboration is a commitment of tim^ effort 
and energy and is necessary to programming at any level if that 
program is to grow fi^otti an idea into a reality. Contin^ad commitment 
at t.idt level is als^ necessary and "can only be initiat:^d when both 
partj.es find the tasfC congenial and ai'e willing to inv^i^t a 
considerable effort izogether." (Bond and McDonald, 198l^ 

The goal of sucfi input is "to provide alternate an<;l creative 
perspectives and soliAtions, to assist with the processed of change, 
and to help the program get a better sense of its past, present, and 
future." (Pilon, Bezr^luifit, Quehl and Brodsky, 1979) Student input 
can provide accurate information on how the program rea^J.y Works / 
where problems actuaj^ly are experienced, and what actior^^ could be 
taken to make the ptc^gram more effective and efficient. Continued 
input can reinforce t^h^ programs continuity by accentuating the 
changes that have be^n wrought as a result of collaborative effort. 
The expectation of eiAch commitment and input is that it Will be 
regarded and utilizet? in further prograrraning efforts, 'i^t is a 
process of interacti(?n^ of responsiveness, and of develCi^m^nt and 
participants "need tO <^onsider the implications of theij^ work not 
just for the immediat^^e [program] but also for the rest c^f the 
community in which [j-t functions]." (Bond and McDonal^^ 1980) 

An element of rj-sk is involved in the process, foi: ''information 
which has been obtai^ted may challenge. . .cherished assuitij^tioas and 
practices..." (Bond ^nd McDonald, 1980). It may require 
reorganization or re(?iraction of program goals and resoti^ces. 
Suggestions may also go unheeded, risking the participant's 
confidence in the inj^ut and sense of worth to the progtAfH. Continued 
disregard could thre^te^n student participation in any aft^^^t of the 
program, and ultimately threaten the program itself. 

Therefore, student input in program development an4 maintenance 
can have significant impact not only on the students themselves, but 



also on th^ quality, relevance, and continuity of the program in 
which che ^i^u^ent participates. 

2. Cooper^<;iVe Education 

One ty^e of program on The University of Gec?rgia campus and 
requiring student input is Cooperative Education. Cooperative 

Education, ^ structured educational plan alternat^ing periods of work 
with periocj^ Of academic study, helps students identify career goals, 
relate them to their academic achievements, and develop skills 
systematic^)>iy in both areas. 

To pai:(^iOij)ate in co-op programs a*: The University of Georgia 
students mu^t have accumulated 45 quarter hours towards graduation, 
have detem\j>,aad a major course of study, have and maintain a minimum 
grade point average of 2.5 on a 4.0 scale, and me^e a commitrrient to 
participate in the co-op program for a lee^st thr^e quarters. The 
majority of w^rK assignments through The University of Georgia's 
Cooperative E^uccition progrcun are located in either Atlanta, Georgia 
or Washingt(;^ri/ D.C. Relocation twice a year to the^e areas can pose a 
substantial cJ^allenge. Participation in co-op fot several qi'arters 
can also dej^ay a student's graduation for up to a year. Co-op, then, 
is a progr^ involving some sacrifice on the part of student 
participant^ And is not a program entered into lightly. 

Current^ ly. The University of Georgia's Co-op program iuvoives 
over 300 sti^d^nts, 150 employers, faculty and other academic staff in 
twelve of tl^c thirteen colleges making up the University, a program 
direccor, p/ofeSisional staff of five, and clerical sxiaff of three. 
In addition^ Poth the Vice President for Student Affairs and the Vice 
President fc^t Academic Affairs are very important Ixr^ks through which 
communicatic^ri/ support, and resources for the pragram are gained. 
Clearly, suc^c^ss of the Cooperative Education program is an important 
issue, and (^^^ with far reaching effects. Responsibility for a large 
part of that/ Success rests with the 300 students who currently 
participate^ ^nd the thousands of students accessed through those 300 
co-op Gtuder^t^. 

3. The Co-c;^ Club 

In orcS^t for a co-op program to succeed it mUSt be of interest 
to students^ r^eet identifiable student needs, and be supported by 
students, •jfhi-s support does not simply happen. Xt must be created, 
fostered, ertt:^uraged and rewarded. Students must perceive their 
support of t/h^ Cooperative Education program as valuable to the co-op 
program, th^i^ input as worthwhile, and their investment in these 
efforts as tir^e well spent. If this is perceived and this support 
fostered, at\ac3ents can play an extremely important part in the 
recruitment other student to the co-op program* in the 
establishmet>t of a strong cross- disciplinary communication network. 
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in the development of additional job opportujiiti^s^ and in program 
evaluation. In addition, individual student ^15 talents can be 
utilized iti developing marketing plans, in tli^ implementation of 
office auto^nation, and in a myriad of ways a^ diverse as the students 
themselves. 

The CoPp^&rative Education staff at the UAiV^tsity of Georgia has 
worked to s^lpport and encourage a student initi^t^d and maintained 
network cal).e<ti The Co-op Club in order to incP^^s^ Co-op students' 
involvement in the program from administrative, creative, and social 
perspective:^. Membership in the club is open t'^ ^11 current co-op 
students, ^fi well as students interested in gAiAing more information 
on and insight into the co-op program. LeadeP^hiP is by student 
election, wj^th one set of leaders elected to ^^;t:'ve for a year during 
the Fall-Spring rotation, and the complementary s^t elected to serve 
during the ^u^nmcr-Winter rotation. The Club rn^^ts monthly and has 
been regist^r^d through Student Activities ^jAv'ision of Student 
Affairs) ae aA official University of Georgia c^g^nization. 

Co-op i^liib students have established a S^^Akers Bureau of co-op 
students an^ employers who are available as sp^Akers to campus and 
civic organi-z^tions. Students serve as conti:^.l)Ating writers to the 
Co-op Commqifti^e , the co-op newsletter. Co-op ^il'Ub members are also 
serving as <;ornmunication channels into a mult^^tAd^ of service, 
professional^^ ^nd social organizations, as vi^%\ a^ into classrooms. 
Feedback on jc>b development leads helps to cjr^^te a stronger, broader 
co-op progr^ as the staff works to develop -^c^h opportunities for the 
increasingly diverse group of students who h^<^^ e^ressed interest in 
the prograin, 

Evalua'ti'^e feedback on the program is av^i^aJ^le from Co-op Club 
members an^ leaders who also serve on the Co-c?{> student/Employer 
Advisory Bo^rd. With considerable student in^Vi^^ 'the staff is 
addressing ^uch issues and concerns as a stat^V/M^ housing network 
making tempc;r^ry housing more accessible, stat^M^ fis full-time 
students in gtPod standing with The University Ceorgia while away 
on co-op asi^i^nitients, and the development of c?f^icial positions on 
such pressing issues as drug testing and AIDS/ 

In retuirn students gain access and expo8\^i:^ to high ranking 
officials witl^in the University and business c;cir%ilriities. Students 
have the oppoj^tunity to develop mentor relati<?n^hipfi which can 
"enhance le^t^ing the ropes and prepare for a^v^n^ement in an 
organization*' as well as develop " a sense of Q^^m^etence, clarity of 
identify, and effectiveness in a professional ^^1^." (Kram, 1985) 

4. Conclusior^s and Recommendations 

Given th^t students and programs benefit f^otn student 
participatic^n in planning, the effort involve<^ initiate and 
support an organization like the Co-op Club ^eS^y worthwhile. 



ThjrOugh participation in such an organization students gain exposure 
to the inner workings of an institution, experience the opportunity 
to be viewed as experts whose opinion is of value, and to practice 
administrative and managerial styles that will continue to develop 
thiroughout their career. Students gain access to officials in 
business and within the University and in such access begin to 
establish ciredibility and career networks. 

In addition, programs like Cooperative Education gain student 
sujiport in many forms: in the form of numbers of participants, in the 
coinrnunication networks available into a diverse array of classrooms 
as well as nunierous service, professional and social organizations, 
in the form of relevant, accurate information on both the pluses and 
minuses of the program, and finally in viable, real life suggestions 
fo3r i/nproving and streamlining the program. Long range support of 
co^pp is also fostered as co-op students graduate, enter the 
ful).-tiine work world, and possit^ly become employers themselves. 

At The University of Georgia the phrase. Cooperative Education - 
You Earn a Future When You Earn a Degree, has expanded to include the 
Co^(pp program itself. The Co-op program is earning its future 
thir(pu0h the Co-op club while co-op students earn their degrees. 
Thjr(Pu0h students' support, energy, creativity and cominitment, the 
fut^ra for Co-op at the University of Georgia looks very bright. 
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